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SERMON DCLXXI. 


BY REV. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY, IN THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


GOD, NATURE, MAN, IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
“In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” —Co.osstans ii. 3. 


Maw has a twofold constitution, by virtue of which he inhabits 
at the same time two worlds. His body, gross and perishable, 
blends him with nature in its ceaseless flow, and makes him bro- 
ther to the worm which crawls waiting for him in the ground. 
His soul, ethereal and immortal, lifts him up above nature, opens 
his life to God, and makes him brother to angels, myriads of 
whom float unseen waiting for him in the sky. He is thus an 
heir of Eternity, though a child of Time. 

To his physical constitution pertain the familiar and homely 
uses of life, such as bodily vigor, food, raiment, houses, lands, 
money, merchandise, and the mechanic arts ; which all are of the | 
earth, earthy. Man did not bring them with him into the world,’ 
and cannot carry them away. These things, which are seen, are 
temporal. It is as though the globe itself dissolves, every time a 
human being dies off of it. 

The essential, the permanent, the grand in man, all centres in 
his spiritual constitution. This constitution, when we come to 
analyze it, is trinal; corresponding with eternal types and reali- 
ties. There is that in us, by which we apprehend the Beautiful ; 
and, for want of a better name, we have called it Taste. There 
is that'in us, by which we Apprehend the True; and we have 
called it Intellect. There is also that in us, by which we appre- 


hend the Good; and we have called it the Moral Sense. These 
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three make up the one man. They are faculties, in us by nature. 
Only they require development and gulture. Then they bloom 
and bear fruit ; enriching our manhood with refinement, intelli- 
gence and virtue. Taste, Intellect, Moral Sense: These are the 
trinal nature. Art, Letters, Religion: These are the triple 
crown. 

So we build, and so we justify the College. It has other founda- 
tions, and other walls, than these of brick and stone. It grows 
up out of the human soul, and is measured and nourished by its 
wants. The dominant idea of it, is not outward use, but inward 
culture. Uses indeed it has, manifold and great, ministering, as 
it must eventually, to all worthy material ends and interests ; 
helping the farmer to better husbandry, the mechanic to better 
fabrics, the merchant to better traffic, and society at large to 
better health, better laws, and better manners. But its immedi- 
ate and chiefest end, is the culture of the man himself. This is 
end enough, the highest of allends; even as soul is more than 
body, and Eternity than Time. 

While thus we build and justify the College, we are enabled 
also to define its work. It must take the whole nature of man, 
and make the most of it. In deference to our sense of Beauty, it 
must honor Art. In deference to our hunger tor Truth, it must 
honor Science. In deference to our apprehension of a Divine 
Presence, it must honor Religion. And neither of these by itself 
alone, but all in harmony. Exclusive addiction to either one of 
them breeds mischief. Art, unbalanced, becomes voluptuous; 
Learning, arrogant; and Religion, fanatical. While in a just 
blending of the three, there appears the fulness and symmetry of 
a perfect discipline. Lowest in rank, as most mixed up with ma- 
terial forms, stands Art. Next above it is Science, perpetually 
gazing and struggling upwards from facts to principles, from 

henomena to laws. Highest of all is Religion, as concerning 
itself supremely with the infinite and the eternal. This is the 
order of consciousness. It is the order also of history. There is 
no civilization of ancient or modern times, no culture of Orient 
or Occident, which has not made faith and worship its chiefest 
care. Greeks and Romans, Hindoos and Buddhists, Mohamme- 
dans, Jews and Christians, have been agreed in this, that Divine 
rites are the highest of all duties, and the knowledge of Divine 
things the highest of all wisdom. 

Such, in part, are the sentiments which find expression in this 
edifice,* within whose walls we are now assembled. The com- 
pletion of it marks an epoch in the history of the College. Com- 
pared with our ability, compared with what stood here before, 
compared with any building of its kind upon the Continent, it is 
an imposing structure. Massive, substantial, and costly, it bids 





* This Discourse was delivered at the Dedication of the New Chapel of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, June 7, 1855, 
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fair to stand here admired for generations to come, till age 
has darkened its walls, and deeply furrowed every granite 
door-sill. And yet most humble and common, when com- 
ared with the nobleness of the idea it seeks to realize. 
Tn its Gallery of Paintings, it proclaims the legitimacy of 
Art; in its Library, the worth of Knowledge; in this grave 
and lofty room, with its glowing windows and its starry roof, it 
proclaims the dignity of a rapt and reverent Communion with 
God. These, too, in their proper order; Prayer seeking palpa- 
ble enforcement, in the very architecture of the building itself, 
as the central and the grandest thing. Thus we represent the 
trinal natura of man. Thus we represent its triple discipline. 
and thus, especially, do we emphasize Religion as at once the 
crowning grace, and the crowning wisdom, of our culture. 

But we do not stand here to-day on the ground of mere Natur- 
alism. There is another and more commanding revelation of 
God, than the one he has made of himself in the soul of man. It 
is the Christian Revelation, the record of which is before us in 
the Scriptures. Commencing with man in Paradise, dimly out- 
lined to the ancient Patriarchs, made more distinct to Judaism, 
but not rounded out to its completeness, nor clothed with the ful- 
ness of its power, till Prophecy was hushed by the birth of the 
= of Bethlehem, and Sacrifice expired in his death upon the 

ross. 

This Revelation, to which we now turn, has an historic credi- 
bility no longer fairly questionable. If we have reason to believe, 
that Julius Caesar is the name of'a real man, who once led Roman 
armies into Gaul, and died by the hand of Brutus, in the Senate 
House, on the Ides of March, then have we equal, if not stronger 
reasons for believing what is related of Jesus of Nazareth, in the 
narratives of the Four Evangelists. There is to-day a Christen- 
dom, and for eighteen hundred years there has been a Christen- 
dom, of which Christ himself, as a real historic personage, is the 
only rational solution, 

And who is Christ? The Son of Mary, certainly ; but also the 
Son of God. Before Abraham was, he is: Angel, Shekinah, 
Shiloh, Messiah, Logos, all in one. God manifest in the flesh: 
the Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
The one only medium, through which the Absolute and Eternal 
Jehovah has conversed with men. And besides all this, he is 
also an offering for sin: saluted on earth, and adored in heaven, 
a8 the Lamb of God. ° 

What, then, is Christianity? Plainly, a remedial system ; pre- 
supposing the ruin, and undertaking the recovery, of a fallen race. 
Like the Spirit of God, which once brooded over the waters, it 
finds a chaos, and would make a world. And its method is, not 
by lessons and examples, not by visions and theophanies, which 
must all be feeble and transient ; but by a permanent, historical 
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incarnation of God in Christ. Or, as the Scriptures have tersely 
expressed it for us, ‘God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himeelf.” Such is the Gospel. 

It is of this Christ, as revealed and working in this Gospel, 
rightly called the mystery of God, that the Apostle Paul is speak- 
ing in our text. Verbally, the passage is a perplexed one in the 
manuscripts ; the older editors of the New Testament making the 
relative in the text refer to Christ: “in whom are hid;” while 
Tischendorf, the most recent of the editors, makes it refer to the 
mystery of the gospel: “in which are hid.” But these variant 
readings do not in the least disturb the prevailing sense. In 
either case, it is the Divine Plan of Redemption, which is set be- 
fore us, whether we regard the Plan itself, or the Person of its 
Agent. For all practical purposes, it is allowable to say, that 
Christ is Christianity, and Christianity is Christ; in whom, and 
in which, are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
“ Knowledge” here is the Greek rvdeus, which denotes a full and 
clear perception of what is true in itself and in its relations. 
“Wisdom ” is the Greek Xop‘a, which is a word of far profounder 
meaning, denoting a deep insight into truth, with the further idea 
of.a practical illustration and realization of it. 

These are what the old teachers of philosophy promised always 
to their disciples: the power to discover noble truth; and the 
power to realize it in a noble conduct. It was this lordly promise 
which had bewitched the Colossians, as thousands in our day, 
and in all days, have suffered a similar bewitchment. And with 
a similar result in all cases. Science, divorced from the great 
underlying ideas and principles of the Christian scheme, either 
fully developed or in embryo, no matter what may be its preten- 
sions, is science falsely so called. It cannot go to the bottom of 
any question. It cannot impart to society either its needed mo- 
mentum, or its needed guidance. Christianity furnishes the only 
true knowledge; the only true wisdom. It alone can clear the 
tangled web of human speculation, solve our mysteries, and give 
us good assurance of a Millennium. 

The departments of our inquiry as students are three: God, 
Nature, Man. It is proposed, on the present occasion, to look at 
each of these, for a few moments, from the stand-point of the 
Christian Revelation. 


I. Our Doctrine of God. The idea of the Infinite, if not innate 
in the sense contested by Locke and his followers, is doubtless 
potentially present in the human mind. It slumbers there await- 
ing only its arousing occasion. As the mind itself is stirred and 
developed, this idea also is developed, as the necessary antithesis 
of the finite. If there be Time, there must be Eternity. If there 
be an Atom, there must be a Universe. If there be a Finite 
Man, there must be an Infinite God. And if these be not intui- 
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tions, they are at least deductions hardly less rapid and irresisti- 
ble. Belief in the Divine existence has consequently been univer- 
sal, or very nearly so, as even the Pagan Sages most stoutly 
maintained. 

And yet the human mind has always reeled under this great 
thought in its Atlantean vastness and weight. The sense of 
shrinking and littleness which is thus awakened, is well expressed 
in the anecdote related of Simonides, who, when asked by Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, to tell him what God is in his being and 
attributes, begged a day to consider the question; at the end of 
which time, he desired two days more; and then four days; each 
time doubling the number, and giving as a reason for it, that 
“the more he meditated upon the subject, the more obscure it 
appeared to him.” 

t is not merely the intense holiness of God, flashing terror 
upon a guilty vision; it is not merely those awful scales of justice, 
whose beam hangs and trembles amongst the stars; there is 
something unspeakably appaling in the thought of sheer spirit 
pervading this immeasurable Universe, with a force that noth- 
ing can resist, or weaken, striking its steady pulses, age on age, 
from world to world; and yet a Person, clothed with attributes 
as distinct and real as our own, with a heart to feel, and a mind 
to think, and a will to choose. Such is God; the God of reason 
and of conscience: an Infinite reality, overwhelming our aston- 
ished spirits. No wonder, mankind sought refuge early in idol- 
atry. No wonder, the Persian worshipped the rising Sun. No 
wonder, the Greek peopled sky and earth and sea with a regi- 
ment of gods and heroes. No wonder, the Egyptian adored his 
bounteous Nile. No wonder, the savage Hun said prayers to his 
naked scimetar. A sin it was, no doubt, and a weakness, and a 
shame ; but most easy to be explained. It was the Adam in them 
all, fallen and affrighted, seeking an escape from God. 

Apart from guilf, there appears to be something in the consti- 
tution of the human mind, which will not let it rest quietly in 
the thought of absolute unity. The Hindoo Theology, for exam- 
ple, begun with Brahm, the Absolute Intelligence, the Essential 
Light; but presently gave way to Brahma, the Irradiating Light, 
Creator of worlds and men. Then came Vishnoo, the Preserver. 
And then again Siva, the Destroyer. While idols without num- 
ber thronged the Pantheon. Such, at this moment, is the Re- 
ligion of seventy or eighty millions of our race. 

Buddhism, which also had its origin, no doubt, in Hindostan, 
was a rebellion against this Hindoo Trinity, with its multitude of 
inferior Divinities. It was a grand attempt to bring back the 
Oriental mind to its faith in the Unity of God. But the dark 
abyss of Atheism was soon found yawning at its very feet; and it 
started back in alarm. Presently, it invented another Trinity. 
Budha, the Pure Intelligence, takes Dharma, the principle of 
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Matter, to be partner of his throne. But as the two could not 
work together without a Mediator, Sanga is added. And then 
the slope was easy down to Pantheism. 

Thus have we touched the two extremes of a bald and sterile 
Unity on the one side, and a gorgeous Pantheism on the other. 
And each has its roots within us. It cannot be drivén from the 
mind, that God is One; nor can it be driven from the heart, that 
we must have him near us in his works, near us in our weakness 
and our sin. Finite feebleness pleads not merely for an arm of 
Infinite Power to bear it up; it pleads for a Father’s arm. Finite 
apostasy pleads not merely for a Father’s mercy ; but pleads also 
for a Brother’s love. Finite waywardness, sobbing over its fre- 
quent wanderings, pleads not merely for outward encouragement, 
but pleads also for an inward comforting and help. 

Such are the cravings of our nature. And there is no response 
to them, but in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Ilerein do we learn 
that God is One, but a God of grace, teaching us to call him 
Father; revealing himself in the redeeming Christ, in whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily; and now werking, 
through the Spirit to sanctify our hearts, and regenerate a dis- 
ordered world. . 

Here stands our Christian Theology. It gives us, on the one 
hand, no stern Allah of Mohammed; nor, on the other hand, 
does it mock us with the Pantheistic mist of a universally diffused 
Intelligence ; but it gives us our God in Christ, reconciling the 
world to himself, and each to all. 


II. Our Doctrine of Nature. Here, all around us, is a material 
Universe apparently entirely antipodal to Spirit. Matter and 
seem, indeed, to stand in a sharp antagonism, dividing the 

niverse between them. What, now, are the relations subsisting 
between these two? What has God to do with Nature? Or 
Nature with God? These are questions, as I need not tell you, 
which have always perplexed the Philosophers. Did Nature 
beget God, or did God beget Nature? Or, still again, have they 
co-existed from Eternity in an eternal rivalry? To answer the 
first of these inquiries in the affirmative, would give us Panthe- 
ism. To answer the last in the affirmative, would give us Dual- 
ism. While it has been difficult to answer the second in the 
affirmative, declaring Nature to be of God, without doing some 
violence to our faith in the Divine Benevolence. 

Natural Theology in our day, with its Bridgewater Treatises, 
is very confident of its ability to reason out the Existence, Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God from the works of Nature. But 
one of its positions, which it has to take, is a virtual confession of 
lameness in the argument. It is not in every instance, but only 
in “a vast plurality of instances,” that the Divine Goodness is 
affirmed to be clearly visible. Some evils are admitted to exist. 
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What shall be done with them? Paley says, they have only to 
be voted down. The voices of gladness, it is argued, are against 
the voices of wailing as a hundred to one. And so we settle the 
question with a pencil upon our slates. 

But ages ago there came this verdict from Lucretian: “I dare 
affirm that the present economy of things was not divinely ordered, 
since there is so much of evil in it.” And, sweeping as it is, this 
conclusion of the old philosopher has yet something of reason in 
it. The evils complained of, are manifest and grievous; and 
more in number, too, than Paley is quite willing to admit, 
Three-fourths of the surface of our globe is surrendered to the 
sterile, devouring sea. Swamps and deserts deform the land. 
Tempests and lightnings torture and tear the ‘sky. War is the 
law of the animal kingdom, from the top to the bottom of the 
scale. Each species lives by preying upon the species next under 
it. Man also is subject to disease, and suffering, and death. It 
may be urged that happiness is in the ascendant. No doubt it is. 
But why so much of misery? Why any misery at all, in a world 
created and managed by a Being of boundless Benevolence and 
Power? 

It used to be said, that God at first made the world, as he 
made man perfect ; and that the present disordered state of it has 
been brought about since the Fall, and in consequence of the 
Fall. But modern science has utterly exploded this clumsy the- 
ory. Death was in the world, as declared by Fossil Geology, 
ages before man made his appearance here. Death, with all its 
attendant fears and sufferings. And the presumption is a very 
fair one, that, in every respect, the present economy of things 
about us in the world, is very nearly what it was in the begin- 
ning, when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. There has been, accordingly, no Fall. of 
Nature; only a Fall of Man. 

As to the disorders observed in Nature, Christianity looks 
down upon them with entire composure from a lofty height. The 
solution is simply this, that the world was left imperfect in an- 
ticipation’ of its moral history. It was preconfigured to its ca- 
reer of sin. The Drama required a fitting Theatre. Sin needed 
its shadows and echoes in an eclipsed and discordant economy. 

But sin is not alone here. Redemption is wrestling mightily 
against it. The world, then, is not a prison, but a school-room; 
not a grave-yard, but a battle field, We are here for conflict, 
and for discipline. Christ is at once our Captain, and our Ex- 
ample. Voices from Heaven cheer us on. Angels of God whis- 
per courage and patience. The evils and miseries appointed us, 
are only spurs and stimulants to virtue. 

Such is our Christian Philosophy of Nature. It denies no 
facts, and glosses none. It admits all the jangling and friction. 
It bends in meekness and reverence to hear the sighs and the 
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wailing. And still it clings to Nature as a child of God, contend- 
ing for us, and contending with us, to accomplish our redemp- 
tion. 


III. Our Doctrine of Man. First of all, the essential charac- 
ter of man has been a sore puzzle to mere Philosophy. Some- 
times the ground is taken, that man is altogether such as his 
Maker would have him to be; guilty of no sins, burdened by no 
depravity. 

ut such a position is utterly untenable. The conscience of 
the race is against it. All human experience is against it. All 
human legislation is against it. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the ground is taken, that men 
are not mere men, as they appear to be, but ruined angels, put 
here on a new probation, to see if, perhaps, one or more in a 
thousand of them may not somehow be reclaimed. 

And so our speculation swings and surges about, while we are 
seeking to know ourselves. It is only the Gospel that can give 
us rest. According to this, Sin is indeed acknowledged as a 
startling, monstrous development, but is not wholly divorced from 
the righteous and merciful Providence of God. It had some sort 
of place amongst the eternal Counsels of God. It was permitted, 
we are taught to say. Without excuse or palliation; wholly 
chargeable upon man himself; and yet permitted. This much is 
required by reason; for sin is certainly in the world, and the 
world is God’s world. But this alone, though not to be denied, 
would only distress and stagger us. Forever should we toss our 
questions against the Heavens, demanding to know the meaning 
of this tremendous permission. 

Christianity resolves the difficulty by presenting the remedy 
provided. ‘This also lay in the counsels of God. It was pro- 
mised as soon as needed ; and the whole history of our race has 
been what Edwards so nobly described it, a History of Redemp- 
tion. A man now may murmur if he will. But that will only 
prove him perverse. Tor Redemption stands over against Sin, as 
— against Ebal, meeting the shouted curse with a shouted 

essing. 

Next arises the great question of human destiny. Out of 
Christ, the historic problem is a very hard one. It might most 
plausibly be argued, that human progress is all a fiction; that 
nations, like individuals, have their youth, their manhood, and 
their inevitable decay; and that the course of history, from the 
beginning, has been nothing better than the constant revolving 
of a wheel. Reasons might also be given for believing, that 
modern Society, almost everywheré, is in its decadence, and that 
the end is near. 

But looking with an eye of faith upon the present and the past, 
we discern o Mises Form moving about. tt is not the nations, 
but the Church, that God has cherished as the apple of his eye. 
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The three great nationalities, Jewish, Greek, and Roman, that 
stood together over the cradle of our Religion, perished not till 
they had ceased to be of service to Christ. Charlemagne, Charles 
V., Cromwell and Napoleon, were all soldiers of the church, 
whether conscious of it or not; whether willingly or not. So now. 
France will be humbled, or England, or Germany, or Russia, or 
Turkey ; one, or more, or all of them together, just as may be 
required in order to the progress of Christian truth. Christ, we 
may well believe, cares more for his little band of missionaries in 
Turkey, than for the pride of imperial courts, or all the com- 
merce of the Euxine. «Here we find a key of the history of other 
ages and nations; a thread, that will lead us out of any labyrinth 
of the present or the future. Towards Calvary, for thousands of 
years, all the lines of history converged. And now for other 
thousands of years, to the end of time, from Calvary will the lines 
diverge, till the kingdoms of this world have become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and he shall reign forever and ever. 

But there remains anotlfer question of destiny, of more moment 
to us personally than all these problems of history. We are all 
sooner or later to die, laying down our worn-out bodies, as our 
fathers have done before us, in the silent grave. And we re- 
volve the question, as well we may, whether we are to live again ¢ 
And where? And how? The human heart has indeed had 
faith always in immortality. The mother has always believed it 
of her dying child. Nations have believed it of their dying 
heroes. Men like Socrates have believed it of themselves, And 
yet the point is difficult to prove. Plato’s famous treatise has 
vastly more of sweet persuasion in it, than of solid argument. He 
convinces only such as were convinced before. 

It is the glory of the gospel, that it has accomplished, for the 
humblest and most unlettered of our race, all, and more than all, 
that was ever accomplished by Philosophy for her most favored 
votaries. Greece could boast but a single Socrates, Rome but a 
single Tully ; while Stephen, dying for his faith, was but the first 
of a noble army of martyrs. And now to-day on many a lowly 
pillow there rest lowly heads, on whose fading sight there crowd 
the splendors of an opening Paradise. 

Add now to this assurance of a blessed immortality the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Resurrection, in a new and glorified body, in 
the midst of the New Heavens and the New Earth, and the his- 
tory of man is sublimely finished. Sin is cured; Death is con- 
quered ; and the ways of God are justified. 


Such is the Religion of Christ our Lord. A positive Religion, 
attested abundantly by most conspicuous Providences, by Mira- 
cles and Prophecies ; with an immense crowd of witnesses, out of 
all ages and nations, gathered, and gathering, to do it reverence. 


For doctrine, it lays open to us the very bosom of our God; it 
) 
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explains the mysteries of Nature; it unfolds the character and 
destiny of Man. And so it floods with heavenly light eve 
— of our Philosophy, every period of our majestic and end- 
ess career. While, in demonstration of its power, it renews our 
decayed affections, succors our faltering wills, and brings our feet 
to tread at last the golden pavements of the New Jerusalem. 
Then, then shall our swelling anthems rise: “Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings aud priests unto God and his Father: to him be 
glory and dominion forever and ever.” 

It is to Him, our Lord, that we consecrate this House. On its 
windows have we traced his name, and the emblems of his dying 
but triumphant love. Above us the story gleams and glows in 
the light of rising and of setting suns. The Alpha and the Ome- 
ga, the Jesus Hominum Salvator, the Lamb of God, the Cross, 
the Crown, all are here, with the open Bible to beam upon our 
vision as often as we cross the sacred threshold. Such is the 
offering we bring. Accept it, our Hefvenly Father. Accept it, 
our dear Redeemer. Accept it, thou Sanctifying Spirit of our 
God. And for generations may it stand, when we all are in our 
graves, witnessing for Christian Truth, while it witnesses also for 
Christian Art, and Christian Science, leading up the mind and 
leading up the heart of every ingenuous and ardent scholar to the 
highest wisdom and the purest love. 


eee en eee 


SERMON DCLXXII. 


BY REV. W. W. NEWELL, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CHRIST A MORAL PAINTER. 
“ And he spake many things unto them, in parables.”— Marr. xiii. 3. 


Arrracrep by the teachings of Christ, great multitudes are ga- 
thered to hear him. To avoid the throng Jesus enters a little 
boat upon the calm sea. How impressive this scene. Here sits 
the great Teacher, the master of all doctrine and logic and 
science. The crowded shore waits and listens. What an oppor- 
tunity to display the depth of his intellect, and the vastness of his 
resources. He opens his mouth, and behold! ‘according to his 
custom, the simple comparison. He abounds in imagery and 
metaphor. He descends to fields and gardens, to the woman 
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sweeping her house, to the hen gathering her chickens.. And 
this from Heaven’s greatest intellect, and earth’s greatest preach- 
er. Even the style of Christ’s teaching is sufficiently important 
to engage the attention of his followers. Passing over the more 
weighty themes ordinarily discussed on occasions like the present,* 
I ask your attention to the subject of Curisr, A Mora Patnrer. 


Notwithstanding the divine authority of Jesus, he did not con- 
fine himself to the mere announcement or proof of a doctrine. 
But by means of words, he often presented to his hearers a 
moral picture. He flashed upon the mind’s eye, a whole scene 
of truth, with such vividness and power, that it could net be well 
perverted or forgotten. 

Thus at the time our text was uttered, he might have proved 
to his hearers, that they would lose all the benefit of his teachings, 
unless they laid them to heart. And they would probably have 
turned from it all, unaffected. But here he shows them a pic- 
ture. They sce the sower going forth to sow. They see the seed 
devoured by the way side. They deplore the tender sprouts 
choked by the thorns, and fading away under the blaze of the 
scorching sun; they rejoice in the golden harvests waving to 
the autumn breeze; and to their dying day they never would 
forget it. They never would hear a single discourse, without fear- 
ing that the word might be caught away by the Devil, crushed 
by persecution, or choked by the cares of the world or the deceit- 
fulness of riches. 

Our Lord might have told his hearers, that they must account 
to God for the improvement of their talents. He might have 
proved it, by the soundest chain of reasoning, without moving 
their hearts, or exciting their attention. But when he shows them 
aman travelling into a far country, and delivering to his servants 
his goods according to their several ability, and closes with the 
stern command, “Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ;” the 
moved and earnest multitude were so thrilled with this fearful 
drama, that they broke in upon his discourse. And never again 
could they idle their time, or hoard their money, or waste their 

owers, without encountering the fearful prospect, of the unpro- 
table servant. 

But I must hasten to that master-piece of all ages and of all 
tongues, the prodigal son. You may hear it a thousand times and 
yet it thrills you with its freshness and its weight. The son has re- 
ceived his fortune. His farewell kiss is given, and he is far away. 
Having spent all in riotous living, he is feeding swine. “ And 
he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat, and no man gave untohim.” In this perishing condition, 
he comes to himself. He starts to his feet, with the exclamation, 





* Preached at Geneva, N. Y., Sept. 25th, at the opening of the Synod of Geneva. 
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“ My Father’s servants have bread enough and to spare, and J 
perish with hunger,” I will arise and go to my Father. I will be as 
one of his hired servants. But when he was yet a great way off, 
the eye of a Father’s love pierced his rags. There is my son! He 
rushes from the house. He runs and falls upon his neck and kisses 
him, and the robe and the ring, and the shoes, and the fatted calf, 
testify to the heartiness of his forgiveness. Oh! what inimitable 
poe. What points of tender and eternal interests to man, and 
ow stupendous the results. 

Had Christ told us that God would receive the returning sinner, 
we might doubt. Had he proved to us, by incontrovertible rea- 
soning, that God would receive us in all our unworthiness ; that 
we need not wait for pharisaic goodness, or popish penance, we 
still might hesitate. But in this picture, the whole scene flashes 
upon us. The poor sinner in his rags and starvation, coming, just 
as he was. The infinite yearnings of God’s great heart towards 
him. And down to the end of time, this picture will go into every 
nation and kindred and tongue under the whole heavens, awak- 
ening a smile in the face of despair, kindling hope in the bosom 
of the dying, bringing succor to the poor soul, just sinking under 
the tempests of the wrath of God. 

My brethren, our business is to co-operate with him, who “ came 
to seek and to save that which was lost.” But in this respect, how 
many of our sermons are failures. In millions of cases they are 
lost. Unmoved and unreached the people are perishing. The 
pictures of Jesus are celestial gems, painted in heaven. They are 
scattering over the earth, hung up around the, walls of memory, 
establishing great truths, breaking hard hearts, and eliciting tears 
of joy. And yet, there are congregations among, us that cannot 
at the end of a year recall one single living scene of truth. Formali- 
ties and common places in the pulpit, are an abomination. Mere 
beauty of conception and language is frivolous. Simply profound 
and great sermons, are the curse of any age. Is it not time that 
we rise above such preaching and imitate the pointed emotional 
preaching of the Lord Jesus Christ? 


I, Some reasons for the use of moral painting in sermons. 

1. It imitates the style of Christ’s painting, and is a part of his 
— We cannot preach the gospel, without pang the 
illustrations of Christ, from the pulpit. Why should we not, like 
Him, lay the great world around us under tribute to the cause ? 

2. Moral painting meets a want in our nature. It appeals to 
man’s perceptive faculties. God has met this want in the natu- 
ral world. Instead of the leaden sky, and the dull clod, how of- 
ten does he hang about us the most gorgeous colorings, and 
spread beneath us the most charming pictures. In a child, the 
perceptive are the most active and impressible faculties. Who be- 
fore me, does not remember his weariness in childhood, while lis- 
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tening toa dry sermon? Who does not remember the beatings 
of his little heart, as the speaker began, “ Once on a time?” But 
one-third of our congregations are children and youth. Should 
not our sermons reach them. Is it wise, is it right, to pass over 
the most impressible part of our hearers ? 
If our congregations were gathered to a weekly feast, would they 

send the chdldren away starving? How often do they go from 
our churches without one morsel of truth? And is illustration 
essential to children and useless to adults? In manhood, the per- 
ceptive faculties are neither lost nor weakened. They are modified 
by the growth of other powers. They are there still, keen and 
bright. And the preacher who neglects them, most unphilosoph- 
ically, relinquishes one mighty weapon of his warfare: For mo- 
ral painting before every thing else, arrests attention, awakens 
emotfon, and stamps its images upon the memory. The world 
act upon this principle. You may show the vileness of our novels, 
but what multitudes devour them. You may prove the delete- 
rious influence of our theatres, but what numbers throng them ? 
They are borne away by fiction and drama. They shun our 
churches, or nod at our preachers and weep at our actors. But 
Christ moved the throng, “ For he spake many things unto them 
in parables.” 

3. Moral painting adds point and force to the argument. If it 
is said that stern reasoning is alone appropriate to the pulpit, I 
answer that reasoning and illustration are both essential. We 
must of course have argument. It is the grand foundation. Every 
man of sense, every child demands the reason of — The pro- 
found metaphysics of the Bible meet this demand, and every 
preacher must meet it. Rebellious hearts and wicked hands are co- 
vering the doctrines of the gospel all over with webs of sophistry. 
Logical reasoners must: tear off these coverings, and set forth these 
doctrines, clearly stated and ably defended. In this day of kind- 
ling intelligence, the pulpit should become a centre of light, the 
purest and the brightest on the face of the earth. The preach- 
er’s artillery should be so weighty and go well directed at the 
enemy’s fort, as to demolish its foundations. Not one stone should 
be left upon another. Even God says to his creatures, ‘“ Come 
now let us reason together.” But is man allreason? Has he no 
imagination and fancy ? Does he certainly love and obey acknowl- 
edged truth? Does his heart melt with the convictions of his un- 
derstanding? No. It may be as cold as icebergs, hard as ada- 
mant. A ‘mountain of reasoning might neither increase his con- 
victions, nor move his heart. He wants the burning image to 
move his feelings. 

Pictures of truth appeal to the fervid part of our nature, and 
reach the heart. No truth is effectual, without God’s Spirit. But 
we are to present that which is best adapted to move men. We 
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are to be wise to win souls to Christ. Beside, God charges men 
with stupidity, impenitence, madness. ‘“ They are mad upon their 
idols.” Do mad men always yield to reason? No. They must 
be lured. Solomon tells us that “ the preacher sought to find out 
acceptable words,” to win the wanderer. When argument fails, 
illustration will often prevail. This is in accordance with the 
complex nature of man. A flat plain is important to him, but he 
wants some other prospect. Bread is his staff of life, but he is not 
to live by bread alone. Argumentation is essential—it is the 
foundation of his convictions, but it is insufficient. 

There are some who believe in stories for children, illustration 
for the ignorant and argument for the cultivated. But God did 
not reason with David. Had Nathan come to David with a pro- 
found argument, he would probably have failed. But no, he takes 
him away from himself. He comes to him witha tale of sorrow. 
Here is a rich man with flocks and herds exceeding abundant. And 
he had a neighbor, a poor man, and he had onelittle ewe lamb. He 
had bought it and nourished it ; it drank from his cup and ate from 
his hand. He had cherished it as a daughter. “ And there came a 
traveller unto the rich*man,” and he, sparing his own flocks and 
herds, sent and tore away that little ewe lamb, and he killed it and 
he dressed it. Till David, burning under the brightened image, 
sware in his wrath, “ As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die.” Four words, with their explanation, made 
this one of the most pointed arrows that ever entered the heart of 
man. The mighty results may be learned from the 51st Psalm. 

But this was a simple story, out of place, amid the refinement 
and intellectuality of some modern congregations. Was David 
uncultivated? Was the royal Davida dolt? He, who, by his 
brilliant genius, rose from the “sheep-fold to the throne”—he, 
the “sweet singer of Israel”—he, the great moral painter of an- 
tiquity—the inspired minstrel of all kindreds and of all tongues # 

Moral painting, then, gives point and force to argument. Indeed, 
there is no perfect eloquence without it. You may pour the light 
of reason all over the gospel system, and it may prove the glare 
of the ice-mountain, amid eternal frost and death. You ma 
build up anatomical structures of truth,—but there must be flesh 
upon those bones, before the Spirit of God may be expected to give 
them the pulsations of life. 

4th. I have only time to urge the use of moral painting from 
the example of men, who have deeply moved the human heart. 
Poets have used it. Homer, Dante, Milton, still live. The natu- 
ralness and brilliancy of their pictures will render them immortal. 
Advocates have often gained their cause by some touching scene 
of truth. Orators have used this instrument with thrilling power. 
Cicero had his Cataline and his Gracchus, Demosthenes had his 
Philip. His picture of that man was terrific. “The Athenians 
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saw his black deceitful heart. They heard him thundering at their 
gates. They saw themselves enslaved, chained, murdered—and 
the very slaves cried out, War with Philip.” 

And shall the children of this world be wiser than the children 
of light? Shall Christians reject this power? The wisest and 
most successful have used it. Inspiration is full of it. Think of 
the gospels, of Peter’s pentecostal sermon, of Paul’s remarkable 
conversion. Some of Paul’s letters were chains of reasoning. They 
were aimed at stupendous errors, where unanswerable argumen- 
tation was indispensable. But nothing can be more lifelike than 
his popular addresses. The vividness and grandeur of Ohrysos- 
tem’s images explain his magic power. He dealt in living, breath- 
ing truth. What but this power enables us to talk of the immor- 
tal Bunyan? We track the foot-prints of his poor Christian from 
the slough of despond, clear up through the gate of the celestial 
city. What but this faculty made Whitefield the prince of preach- 
ers? ‘His pictures,” says his critic, ‘‘ were bold, graphic, colored 
to the life. His hearers seemed to live now on earth, now amid the 
radiant verities of an eternal weight of glory, and now in the 
soul’s great charnel-house, amid the horrors of the second death.” 
In the midst of his preaching, the exclamation burst from Lord 
Chesterfield, “‘ By heaven, he’s gone ;” and from the poor sailor, 
“Rush to the long-boat ;” and from thousands of sinners, * Have 
mercy, mercy, mercy on my soul.” 

So with Edwards and Payson. Some men give us words about 
Heaven and Hell. But Edwards opened to his hearers the bot- 
tomless pit, and so painted the declivity on which their feet were 
sliding there, that A won cried out, rose to their feet, and hung to 
the pillars of the church. Payson took his hearers to heaven. The 
last star disappeared. The unearthly light and music of heaven 
poured down through the celestial gate. They enter there. They 
walk those streets. They are introduced to the throne of God and 
the Lamb. And so with those men most wise in winning souls 
to Christ. They have humanized and dramatized the truth. 

But what toil for the preacher. Jt is not all froth and shallow- 
ness. For théte is nothing that requires such imagination, taste, 
judgment, originality, emotion and prayer, as the logical argumen- 
tation, and the forcible illustration of truth. 


Il. The kind of moral painting to be used. 

Discredit has been brought upon this style of preaching. But 
Wwe are not toabandon moral painting in sermons, because by some 
it has been badly done, and by others over done. A good thing 
is not to be abandoned because it has been abused. Great conden- 
sation is essential to a good picture of truth. Nothing can be 
more distasteful in a sermon, than a long diffuse story. The pa- 
rables of Jesus are brief and pointed. Illustrations should be 
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used sparingly. A discourse made up of it is weak and frivolous. 
There must be deep thought. There must be solid argument. 
There must be something illustrated. And if the picture of truth 
emanates naturally from the point discussed, it will enforce the 
rome and engrave upon the mind the train of thought. 
Above all, sacred truth should be illustrated with deep emotion. 
Christ’s gospel is a weeping, thrilling message of glad tidings to 
the perishing. No other presentation of truth is gospel. If coldly 
uttered, it belies the beating heart of Jesus, and caricatures his 
yearning message. Unfeeling argument may be borne, but cold 
illustration is intolerable. The very foundation of moral painting is 
emotion. Hence such pictures from the passionate East. When 
the heart is struggling to convince and move, it seizes some illus- 
tration that will flash conviction at once upon the soul. This 
makes moral painting so natural and appropriate to the pulpit. 
The preacher crushed with the love of Jesus, and the burden of 
souls, warms and moulds and dignifies and makes effectual the 
simplest incident. How did Jesus make the brooded chickens so 
effective? He stood gazing down upon that doomed city. He 
saw those millions who might have been sheltered, sinking in ago- 
nized struggles, under the wrath of God. And he wept. ‘hose 
tears of the Son of God have elevated that hen and her gathered 
chickens into a deathless and celestial picture. Like Christ, my 
brethren, should we give vent to a tearful heart. The vastness of 
our work is enough to make an angel weep. But with Christ’s 
help it can be done. And he will do it best, who determines 
under God that he will do it—whose whole heart is fixed on 
doing it—whose crushed spirit bows before God, and laying hold of 
some — cries with an importunity that will not be denied, 
“ Oh! Lord give me these souls’—who rushes into the field of 
conflict—who stands the shock of battle—who sinks down at 
last with his armor on, and wiping away the sweat of death, yields 
up to God his joyous spirit. 

In this glorious work, we ask the co-operation of our brethren, 
the elders and members of our churches. With this melting spi- 
rit and determined will, how much may you accomplish. You 
remember the pious lawyer who despondingly said to his Pastor, 
“T believe our Infidel friend is given up of God to believe a lie. 
I have been all over the gospel system with him, and he has 
laughed me toscorn.” In that same town, in a little room, bending 
over his grated fire, was an aged Christian. All the night lon 
he was pleading for that Infidel. The next morning, as the Infi- 
del describes it, I saw the aged man approaching my shop. He 
took my hand, and in deep agitation exclaimed, “Sir, 1 am 
greatly concerned for your salvation.” He tried to speak again, 
his bosom heaved, the tears rolled down his cheeks and he silently 
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and slowly rode away. There I stood, and forgot to bring my 
hammerdown. “Greatly concerned for my salvation!” It run 
through my ears like a thunder-clap. If he had reasoned with 
me, I could have confounded him. But here is a new argument, 
What shall Ido? I went and told my pious wife. She urged 
me to go and see the man. As [ note his little room, I said to 
him, “ My dear Sir, I have come to tell you that I am greatly 
concerned for my own salvation.” ‘ Praised be God,” said the 
aged Christian. “ And there we kneeled down together, and yield- 

our broken spirits up to Christ.” Go forth, my brethren, and 
with the same emotion and prayer and earnestness, present God’s 
truth, by the fire-side and the way-side, and how noble will be 
your co-operation, 

One word, in closing, to my venerable fathers and brethren in 
the ministry. How stupendous the weight that presses upon us! 
What can equal it? The glory of God, the destiny of souls, and 
our own last account. I cannot, my dearly beloved, instruct you 
but I can weep with you, over the desolations of the past, and 
the gloom of the future. I can go down with you to the shore of 
eternity, and there look out upon the interminable waste. Scowl- 
ing tempests are gathering there, and dark spirits from the 
bosom of our people, are going out there. They will wander, 
and never find rest. They will miserably perish. Our people 
are to be divided. We stand with them at the last tribunal. 
“No creature breathes.” The voice of God pierces every soul. 
“Come ye blessed.” ‘ Depart ye cursed.” And now they are 
mounting up. Every saved soul shouts for joy. He honors God. 
He sparkles, as a gem, in the crown ofJesus. But here they 
are sinking down. The gate of hell grates harshly as they enter. 
And now the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever. And is there one here whose heart is untouched 
by such scenes? Do you struggle feebly for your people? Be- 
ware, my brother, lest you be found wanting in the benevolence 
of Christ. Christ loved these souls. Christ died forthem. And 
if any man, be he elder, bishop, or pope, “ Ifany man have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” God does not promise heaven 
to oe faithless preacher. His doom of all others will be most ter- 
rific. 

“* What scene is this, (says Griffin,) that I behold in hell? A 
lurid shape, more scarred with thunder than the rest, around which 
a crowd of dreadful beings, with furious eyes, and threatening 
gestures, are venting their raging curses. It is an unfaithful Pas- 
tor. Those around him are his wretched people. My soul turns 
away, and cries, Give me poverty—give me the curses of the 
wicked—give mo the martyr’s stake. ‘ But oh! my God, save 
me from the doom of the unfaithful minister.” But are you suit- 
ably affected by the guilt and hazard of your people? Does their 
wail of woe freeze you? Does their burst of joy thrill you? Does 

7 
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the cross of Christ charm you? Then let us arise—let us in ear- 
nest begin the work. Let us hang upon God. Let us with the 
ten thousand ministers and Christians of our land, prove, illus- 
trate and point home the word of God. At the fervor of our 
prayers, and the earnestness of our persuasions, “let the pillars 
of heaven tremble, let the mountains of the earth be shaken.” 

And why should we not thus labor? Toil is nothing in such a 
cause. Jesus will be honored. Sinners will be saved. Our own 
souls will be magnified. For they that be wise and turn many to 
righteousness will shine—will shine, while others are in darkness 
—will shine in heaven—will shine asthestars. Yea, when the 
stars have gone out, they shall shine on and on, forever and 
ever. 





SERMON DCLXXIII. 


BY REV, WILLIAM WARREN, 


UPTON, MASS. 


THE GREAT SIN. 


“ Thou shalt not commit adultery.”—-Exopus xx. 14. 


Siw has no excuse. And yet there is no form of iniquity but seeks to 
hide itself under some flimsy pretext or covering. One sin excuses itself 
on the ground of original propensity ; another of temptation. This sin 
sets up the plea of law, that, of custom or fashion. Now, vice excuses 
itself on the ground of interest, honor or example, now of appetite, pleas- 
ure or passion. One sin says, ‘‘ Let me alone, for it is a breach of con- 
stitutional right to meddle with me.”? Another says, ‘* Let me alone, for 
it is interference with the right to eat, drink and sell whatsoever seemeth 

d.”” Another says, ‘‘ Let me alone, the law of nations or honor licen- 
ses me.” Still another, ‘* Let me alone, for it is ashame to speak of me,” 
and flies behind the vail of false modesty. 

But the day is coming, smile or blush as you may, when there will be 
nothing too indecent or indelicate to be made known. Shall we be awe- 
struck by the cry of indecency, when God commands us to speak ; when 
our very land is death-struck ; when our ships pollute the sea and shore ; 
when our great cities are ulcers of crime, and our villages and towns are 
taking the infection ; when the very sanctuary of virtue is invaded and 
defiled, and our homes and firesides are imperilled? We offer no apolo- 
gy for declaring God’s counsel. His word is profitable for correction and 
reproof. And be it so that a riveted prejudice has generally prevailed 
against the exposure of this sin of licentiousness, I Teles that preju- 
dice has always been greatest where there was most need of such expo- 
sure. False modesty is always most clamorous where there is least of the 
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true. Let not the pulpit quail before the threats and prejudices of the 
age. Let sin, whether bold and unblushing, or lurking and shame-faced, 
be fearlessly rebuked. 


“When satire bas at last spent all its force, 
To biing temptation and her lures to shame, 
The pulpit in the use of its unequalled power, 
Must stand acknowledged while the world shall stand, 
The most unflinching guard of virtue’s cause.” 


The seventh commandment forbids every form of sensuality in act or 
thought. It requires the government of the sensual passions. It throws 
the sanction of Heaven over the purity and chastity of the race. It for- 
bids improper words and looks, indelicate acts, seductive arts, and all in- 
decent modes of dress and exposure. It excludes the use of books, 
prints, and pictures, that excite the passions and debase the morals. It 
discountenances those vile exhibitions and disclosures upon the stage or 
otherwise, that tend to corrupt the imagination and undermine the moral 
principles. 

I need not go into further particulars here. Doth not nature itself 
teach us? Conscience and scripture are emphatic in their remonstrance 
against this form of wickedness. The law of God requires purity within 
and without ; where only the eye of heaven bebolds, as weil as where the 
eye of man restrains. This law like the sword of the cherubim, turns in 
every direction to guard the tree of virtue and of life. I now ask candid 
attention to several reasons or dissuasives against this vice. 


I. The most fearful denunciations of Scripture are against it, Warn- 
t 


ing stands upon almost every page. It is in some sense the sin denounced 
in the Bible. ‘‘ The works of the flesh’? that exclude from heaven are 
made up very much of different forms of this sin. ‘* Because of these 
things,” to wit, ‘fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection and evil 
concupiscence, the wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience.” 
The Bible is a fearful book to the guilty. It has no ray of hope nor beam 
of promise for the wicked. He that is guilty of this sin cannot expect to 
enter the gate of heaven ; when it is declared that, ‘‘ without are dogs 


and sorcerers and whoremongers and whosoever loveth and maketh a 
lie !”” 


II. Nature protests against this sin. Her voice is the voice of God; 
her laws, the laws of God. The Deity has left the imprint of his plan 
upon the fair surface, as well as among the deep foundations of nature. 
There is an aspect of innocence and propriety upon all her works. Les- 
sons of virtue and purity are taught in her laws and beauties. There is 
morality in every landscape and flowery scene. Everything without sug- 
gests propriety, purity and virtue, and rebukes vulgarity a uncleanness. 

Especially was man made to be pure. Everything in either volume of 
God’s great revelation admonishes him to be virtuous. Nature protests 
against this great wickedness in the form of prostrate health, and a ruined 
constitution; of loathsome disease and entailed distress and degradation 
inherited by innocent offspring. Nature remonstrates, too, in the dee 
instincts and tastes violated by this sin, and in the loss of refined sensi- 
bilities obliterated by vice. 
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And how highly the sensualist pays for his enjoyments. Short pleas- 
ures often plant permanent sorrows. Inordinate indulgences die usually 
by their own excesses. Forbidden joys, like the powder and the fire, are 
consumed by their own fierce embrace. And who can bear the burden of 
a condemning conscience, the tooth of corroding remorse, or the pointed 
finger of disgrace, detestation and self-loathing ? Infamy and fearful fore- 
bodings are the price paid for forbidden pleasure. 

Pure enjoyment grows on the path-side of noble pursuits. It meets 
you always in the highway of duty. He that triumphs over temptation is 
a prince among men. There is far more joy in self-conquest than in 
yielding to sin. He who gains a victory over bimself, sits upon a throne 
of power and enjoyment. Not the wine sparkling in the glass, nor the 
voluptuous music and dance, nor the pillow of forbidden pleasure, can 
compare with the calm consciousness and ennobling transports of one that 
has followed through perils the path of rectitude and honor. 

There is no violation of law against which God bas hung out so many 
beacon-warnings as here. ‘here is no sin that has so many signs exhibit- 
ed in terror from every window of the soul. If God made one tree more 
sacred than the rest, and threw around it his strongest interdictions, can 
we wonder that in the paradise of morals, there should be one trait, one 
tree, one virtue, more guarded and sacred than the rest. 

If he has suffered some one disease to spread, or animal or plant to 
grow, that is more destructive than all others, may we not believe that 
some one vice has come to infect the human family, that is more injurious 
and fatal than every other? This is true in nature, may it not be so in 
morals? I would not take an iota from the turpitude of other vices, by 
exaggerating the guilt of this: but I believe this to be the most aggrava- 
ted form of wickedness that infects the world. Nature unperverted, as 
interpreter of the divine will, protests and revolts aguinst it. If there 
was a serpent in the grove where you walk, whose bite or charm was 
death ; or a plant or flower there, the plucking or perfume of which was 
fatal, how cautiously would you tread that enchanted ground! Or if 
there was a disease in your vicinity, whose contagion was deadly, or a room 
in your house, the opening of which would send out the malaria of death 
upon you, how close would you keep that disease or that room! In cases 
like these you will keep close to nature. You would heed her admoni- 
tions, obey her laws, and learn her lessons. 

And will you not heed her voice, when she warns you against a vice 
whose power to ruin is not confined to the body, nor to time; but reaches 
and ruins the soul! The evils just named are limited to the physical 
health, and to the present scene ; but sin kills beyond the tomb. LEter- 
nity has no balm, no remedy for its plagues or its woes. 

And where the warnings of Scripture and nature are all unheeded, God 
lets the character become a wreck. And can we wonder? If vegetation 
divorced itself from nature’s plan and rules, should we not expect that 
everything would die? If the divine mechanism of the body vetved the 
laws of physical life, should we not ¢xpect earth to become a charnel- 
house of death? And if the heavens-should cast off the reins of gravita- 
tion, and act independently of God’s great power in nature, would not 
everything fall into confusion? And can the higher laws that regulate 
social life, and control the spiritual world be violated with less impunity 
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or less injury? What but horror, here and hereafter, can be inherited 
where every moral refinement and conservative instinct and sentiment is 
corrupted, and every impulse and warning and standard of nature and vir- 
tue is violated? The end of such a course is destruction. 


III, Sensuality breaks down the moral principles, and when this is done, 
the superstructure of character falls, and the ornaments of virtue perish ; 
as we shall see. 

The moral principles may be termed the masonry of the mind. They 
are the strong foundations of an enduring character. Nothing can be 
substituted for them: nothing beautiful or valuable can long survive them. 
But they cannot long stand the shock of allowed crime. 

Look at some of them., The mind, in a healthy state, is conscious of 
certain fixed points of belief; but habits of sensuality set the mind all 
afloat. The mind has an unhesitating adherence to right and truth, to 
just the extent that natural confidence and conscience bear sway in the 
soul ; but this sin tends to sweep these standards away, and confuse and 
corrupt the moral perceptions. The mind, too, has an innate sense of 
accountability, an anticipation of final retribution ; but a course of con- 
firmed licentiousness reverses these convictions and produces a state of in- 
difference to the future: A sense of justice, sentiments of humanity, 
feelings of natural affection and noble aspirations belong to human nature, 
and hold a high rank among the moral principles; but habits of sensuali- 
ty are sure to exterminate these conservative impulses, and make ship- 
wreck of every moral sentiment. 

Among the obvious effects or signs of this sin are a loss of the moral judg- 
ment, the absence of self-control and self-respect, a prevailing skepticism 
and moral recklessness. Nor is this all. An incapability of domestic 
contentment follows ; a loss of power to fix the affections, a destruction of 
the natural attachments, the absence of moral discernments, of respect 
for superiors, for authority, or the throne above. Who being past feeling, 
have given themselves to lasciviousness to work all uncleanness with gree- 
diness. A sense of shame and disgust at length passes away from the 
very sin that at first filled the face with blushes. One who is in the prac- 
tice of a wickedness does not perceive its guilt. We have to go out of a 
house to see it, so we have to leave a habit to see its grossness. Nothing 
can equal the loss of the moral sentiments, nothing can compensate that 
loss. As a house whose sills and joints are rotted off, so is the character 
of the confirmed sensualist ; it leans towards destruction. It trembles, 
and the first breath will lay it in the dust. 


IV. Sensuality does violence to the virtues. The virtues are outposts of 
the character, mortised into the foundations of principle. They are the 
outward, the active, the ornamental in the life. But they cannot long sur- 
vive the wreck of the moral principles, any more than the sailsand colors 
of a ship can float after the deck has gone down. As the tassels crown 
the corn, or the bow the shower, so the virtues the character. 

But licentiousness sends a mildew upon all the field of virtues. As nights 
of frost strike the glory of the forest, nights of forbidden pleasure put 
upon the moral verdure the imprints of death. Sincerity fails, honor 
withers, truth and right are prostrate, friendship, affection, humanity and 
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patriotism perish, and all the spontaneous instincts and disinterested habits 
and traits lie in the dust. The Upas shade of licentiousness, how soon it 
chills the hearts of happy households and fills the sanctuary of home with 
strong repellances. The law of love and peace and truth, of kindness 
and contentment and confidence is atan end. The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring forever, but the shame of transgression is pollution and death. 


V. This sin ruins others. The seventh is the only commandment whose 
violation necessarily involves others in guilt. But this sin is one of temp- 
tation, and seeks companionship in crime. Happy is he’ who can say, I 
have corrupted no one, I have defrauded no one. What reflection more 
cutting than to feel that we have been the cause of another’s ruin ? Who, 
on his death-bed, or in eternity, could endure the thought that his plea- 
sures had been enjoyed at the expense of another’s wretchedness, Shun, 
therefore, every art and snare and charm that ruins the soul. Like the 
stone that falls upon the still lake, every violated Jaw stirs the whole sur- 
face of the soul, and fearful billows of ruin will roll up and out forever. 

I make no explanation here for referring to a matter, which, perhaps, 
none of you ever thought of connecting with the evils of licentionsness. I 
allude to the practice of giving up one’s will to the magnetism or magic of 
another. God made man to preserve his own self-possession and personal 
consciousness, and to maintain always and everywhere a free will, and 
sense of responsibility. These are things which he cannot alienate or 
violate with impunity. No one has a right to allow himself or herself to be 
put beyond their own discretion or self-control, or to put another into that 
state. It is a violation of the law of nature and of God. I cannot away 
with this practice! It is wrong in principle and wrong in nature; while 
some, no doubt, are initiated innocently, and come out of these states in- 
nocent. No one can dabble with these enchantments and divinations with- 
out moral and mental injury. I forewarn you, my friends, that licentious- 
ness is going to reap a heavy harvest from this new philosophy. Such 
susceptible ones, instead of following those who practice these charms, 
ought to put themselves at once under the care of a skillful physician, 
or fly to some insane retreat for safety. Sin has a thousand treacherous 
arts to practice on the mind. 


VI. This sin leads to every other. It isthe smooth but precipitous way 
that leads to hell. We have glanced at the destruction it works in the 
moral nature. Let us now see its effect upon other vices. One sin has a 
natural affinity for another. The vices, like the birds of passage, go in 
flocks; or like ravenous beasts, in groups, or gangs. They are weak in 
each other’s absence, but strong in each other’s embrace. One prepares 
the way for another, paves the way for another, removes the obstructions 
of principle and habit, that lie in the way of the rest. They grow with 
each other’s growth and strengthen with each other’s strength. Like seeks 
like, tempts like, hasan affinity, a charm for the same. Emphatically true 
is this of sensuality, when it becomes the master passion. It is lenient 
towards every evil, licenses every iniquity, and stimulates every vile habit. 
A slight allowance here is like the letting forth of waters, the embank- 
ments of moral principle, the fortifications of bold virtue, are swept away, 
or struck down. All soon becomes a wreck. 
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Can we then safely take to our confidence or companionship a #§son of 
doubtful morality? Can we let our little ones play with scorpions and vi- 
pers? And is it right to frame apologies, or offer excuses for such as hold 
up their heads, while their hearts and lives are blank of all moral princi- 
He who consents to do this, becomes accessory to their crime. 

I would not forget the example of Christ here ; how he ate and drank 
with sinners! Everything depends on motive and faithfulness. When we 
can imitate Christ in these, we may go anywhere, and do anything. I 
would do no injustice to the falsely accused, nor abandon those whom the 
deep waters of repentance have cleansed. No, let the worthy and well-in- 
tentioned be welcomed to our sympathy ; and let us cast none away who 
will “go and sin no more.”” But the loose and lewd, let them be shun- 
ned as vipers, save as you go to them as you would go to the lepers, to 
cleanse them. The safety of society demands a high standard of social in- 
tercourse. Say not the verdict against fallen woman is too severe. Say, 
rather, that against fallen man is too light. Woman has finer sensibilities, 
anda quicker perception of the pure and the virtuous than man, and a promp- 
ter repugnance to temptation and insult. And when she has broken over 
all these, she falls lower than man even. Her safety in part, lies in they 
known fact that one false step blasts her fame. Take not from her, then, a 
single element of safety, or a single incentive to virtue! Letman be treated 
thus, and he would be under a new motive to honor and virtue. The pres- 
sure of public opprobrium would act as a safe-guard to his principles. I 
say, let public sentiment be decisive against both the seducer and the se- 
duced, the profligate and the abandoned of either sex. But to return 
from this digression. 

I will now proceed to remark, once more, that this sin frustrates the 
great end of human life. It corrupts the body ; perverts the habits ; en- 
feebles the mind ; unhinges the conscionce ; and renders the great objects 
of life insipid and tasteless. Who can undertake anything valuable, or 
patiently pursue any noble end, without moral principle? His self-res- 
pect lost; self-command lost ; the helm of his desires and purposes gone ; 
the power to concentrate his thoughts and control his will gone; what 
grand purpose or noble enterprise can such a wreck of character and prin- 
ciple accomplish ? One who has lost his own respect and confidence, and 
the respect and confidence of others ; who has no power to endure hard- 
ships or brave obstacles; how can he accomplish anything valuable in 
life? Who can do anything praiseworthy for man or the world, that has 
become fickle and effeminate, and enamored of voluptuous and fugitive 
enjoyments? He who is lost toevery worthy sentiment, and dead to every 
noble impulse and motive ; who feels the helm of no governing purpose, 
nor breath of any exalted principle, but lives only to eat and drink and in- 
dulge himself, bow can he es fail of the great ends of human life ? Surely, 
there is no post of honor or responsibility, or circle in life, for which this 
vice does not disqualify man. I have spoken of the effect of licentious- 
ness in this world, but I have to add that a fearful future is before the 
wicked in the world to come. There is no habit that so benumbs the con- 
science, fetters the purposes, and destroys the recuperative energies of the 
soul as this. It makes the moral nature like the tinder, in which the 
sparks of temptation catch, and the fires of Eternity kindle and consume. 
ot even the drunkard, with his delirium-tremens, with a world of evil 
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irits@hd foul demons around him, has so keen a sense of approaching 
blame as the finished sensualist. Arrows, flaming and ministering flame, 
pierce through and through his soul, while yet it lurks in time, and clings 
to earth. These are terrible admonitions of the future. 0, it is Virtue’s 
ways that are ways of peace. Take them, follow them, if you would 
not die. Ten thousand times, I tell youto take them, keep them, follow 
them, if you would escape the lake that burneth. Think not that there 
is a loss in this. No! the gain is a thousand-fold jere! But, even if 
there were loss in self-restraint and self-conquest, who would not be willing 
to plant his joys here, in order to harvest them forever. 
ith one or two words, I close. Beware of beginnings! The time to 
stop in crime is before commencement. Young friends, your safety lies 
in never taking the first step. Give i no allowance in your meditations or 
imaginations ! Scorn to let your immortal minds be stained by such per- 
nicious employment, Be sensitive and watchful against the first and least 
temptation! Put from you all books and pictures that have a licentious 
bearing. Fly from everything that endangers virtue or defiles the heart. 
Avoid bad associates! Distrust them who prefer the ‘night to the day; 
the lower to the higher pleasures ; the dance and the frolic, to the higher 
duties and aspirations of life. Avoid every incentive to vice, in dress, in 


fashion, in airs and exposures, and in bewitching, beguiling charms! Do 
not form hasty acquaintances, nor fall a prey to flighty or flashy affections. 
Keep your heart: keep your judgment; hold your self-possession; set 
high by your hand; higher by your virtues; but highest by your hearts. 


Attend to the words of wisdom! How much are such words worth! Oh, 
how many have said, too late. How have I hated instruction and despised 
reproof. Worlds would I give for the innocence I have lost, and the 
chance I once had to be saved. There is but one course of safety ; it is to 
give your hearts to Christ. Enter wisdom’s ways. Come under the at- 
tractions of the cross, Then temptation will lose its charm, and your 
tastes and attachments will be pure. And when the hand of icy death 
feels for your heart-strings, and closes forever life’s warm currents, you 
will be safe—you are blest! 





